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* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTs 


Gasoline Goes to War; 
Food Shorfages Grow 


Americans have been preparing 
for shortages of several items, and 
now the shortages are beginning to 
affect our daily lives. If you have to 
sacrifice some things, remember—it’s 
all for Victory’s sake. 

It's OIL for Victory’s sake, we 
might say. Seven million Eastern 
motorists with A, B, and C ration 
books awoke one morning in Decem- 
ber to find that they could not buy 
any gasoline. Only those with T cou 
pons (for trucks and other commer- 
cial vehicles) could fill their tanks. 

After a gasless weekend, the ban 
was lifted. 

President Roosevelt explained that 
the gasoline shortage was caused by 
emergency orders for our forces in 
North Africa. 

Americans were still the best fed 
people in the world. But the short- 
ages of eggs, butter, milk, and meat 
were growing more serious. On Jan. 
1, rations of pork, lamb, and veal 
were cut from 2% pounds per person 
to 35 ounces per person. 

Food Director Wickard announced 
that nearly all canned, bottled, 
frozen, and dried vegetables, fruits, 
juices, and soups will be rationed, 
beginning in February. This ration- 
ing will be on the point system. 





Darlan Assassinated; 
Giraud Succeeds Him 


Admiral Jean Frangois Darlan, 
High Commissioner of French North 
and West Africa, was assassinated on 
Dec. 24. 

The assassin was a 22-year-old 
Frenchman, whose mother is Italian 
and lives in Italy. He came to the 
Government Palace in Algiers, pre- 
tending to seek an interview with 
Admiral Darlan. He stayed in the 
waiting-room until the Admiral ar- 
rived. 

As Darlan entered his office, the 
assassin shot him. An orderly ran to 
the scene and was also shot. Then 
other officers rushed in and captured 
the assassin. 

Admiral Darlan died on the way 
to the hospital. 

President Roosevelt issued this 
statement: “The cowardly assassina- 
tion of Admiral Darlan is murder in 
the first degree. All leaders of all 
United Nations will agree with that 
statement. I hope that speedy justice 
will overtake the murderer.” 

A court-martial* of French officers 
condemned the assassin to death. He 
was executed by a firing squad on 
Dec. 26. 

The death ot Admiral Darlan re- 
moved from the world scene a man 
who had made a sensational “politi- 





The war is over—for these Axis troops. The Free Polish officer is all smiles, 
as he escorts a group of Italian and German prisoners to a camp in Africa. 
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Who Will Laugh Last—Horse or Car? 


cal somersault” only two months ago. 
Until that time, he had been Vice 
Premier of the Vichy Government of 
France. But when we invaded North 
Africa, Admiral Darlan came over tc 
our side. 

The Imperial Council, composec 
of the Governors-General of Frenct 
North and West Africa, met on Dec 
26 to select a successor to Admira 
Darlan. They chose Gen. Hear 
Giraud as the new High Commis. 
sioner. 
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Russians Push 


: 


*  AVast Drives 


The Russians are allowing the Ger- 
man invaders no rest, all along the 
yast snow-covered battlefront. Last 
week the Russians began an offen- 
sive in the Caucasus region. This 
makes four giant Russian offensives 
going on at the same time. 

Study the map at right, as you 


" read this roundup of the Russian of- 
» fensives: 


Caucasus. The new Russian often- 
sive advanced about 15 miles. The 


F Russians recaptured Alagir deep in 


the Caucasus Mountains. 

This advance protected the 
Georgia Military Highway. 

Stalingrad. Southwest of Stalin 
grad, the Russians fought off a fierce 
German counter-offensive. Then the 
Russians slashed toward Kotelni- 
kovo, a key railroad point 

Hundreds of thousands of Ger 
mans were still surrounded, hetween 
the Volga River and the Don. 


Don’s Big Bend. It was in the big 
bend of the Don River that the Rus 
sians made their swiftest advances. 
This offensive started from Voron 
ezh. The Russians smashed south. 
into the territory between the Don 
and the Donets River. Their goal 
was Rostov, an all-important city lo- 
cated where the Don flows into the 
Sea of Azov. 


TO TRAP A MILLION NAZIS 

If the Russians can seize Rostov 
they will cut off the retreat of all 
the Germans in the Stalingrad and 
Caucasus areas. About one million 
Germans would be cut off from the 
main German armies. 

In.their drive toward Rostov. the 
Russians encircled Millerovo. This 
town is a railroad junction for the 
vital Moscow-Voronezh-Rostov rail. 
road. The Russians cut this railroad 
at several points. 


The Russians freed 65,000 square. 


miles of a rich agricultural area— 
homeland of the fast-riding, hard- 
fighting Cossacks of the Don. 

The Germans surrounded each lit. 
tle village with thick walls of earth, 
covered with snow and ice. The Rus- 
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Map shows Russian battlefronts. Shaded area was held by Germans. 





sian intantry carried ladders to climb 
these walls, as they charged ahead. 

Tanks, supported by Stormovik as- 
sault bombers, led the Russian ad- 
vances. The tanks rushed ahead to 
cut off the Germans who were flee- 
ing in panic. Red Star, the Russian 
army newspaper, said that the only 
way the Germans can now escape is 
by automobile, over icy roads 

Central Front. Meanwhile the 
Russians pushed ahead slowly on the 
Central Front. The main German 
“hedgehog” points on this front were 
Rzhev and Velikie Luki. 

The spirit of the Russian soldiers 
was expressed by one major. His 
voice boomed out above the roar of 
his white-painted guns as he said: 
“The Germans are trapped. We will 
destroy them. They are worse pre- 
pared than last year, no matter what 
Hitler boasts. And wait until they 
get a full taste of the Russian win- 
ter!” 





Japs Lose Footholds 
In East New Guinea 


General Douglas MacArthur's men 
continued their advance in New 
Guinea last week. , 

Buna Mission. After capturing 
Buna village (see Jan. 4 Jr. Schol., 
p. 3), our men attacked Buna Mis- 
sion, a nearby strong point. Tanks 
manned by Aussies broke the en- 
emy'’s defense line at Buna Mission. 

Cape Endaiadere. Meanwhile, we 
captured Cape Endaiadere, the last 
enemy foothold on eastern New 
Guinea. 

The Japanese defeuses at this 
point were hidden in tall grass and 
cocoanut palms. The Japanese had 
also built a dummy airfield, to de- 
ceive our men. It was equipped with 
dummy planes, made of palm logs, 
4 and with dummy anti-aircraft guns. 
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HOW A BILL BECOMES A LAW 






































A bill is intro- 2 
duced in the 
House or Senate, 


and is sent to 
the Clerk’s table 
where it is recorded, 











Then it is taken 


7 or rewritten. 
up in committee, 


78TH CONGRESS. 


States met for the first session 

on Wednesday, Jan. 6. Congress 
usually meets on Jan. 3, but the 
opening was postponed this year be- 
cause the 3d was Sunday 

Our Congress is made up of two 
bodies—the House of Representa- 
tives, or “lower house,” and the Sen- 
ate, or “upper house.” The bodies 
meet in separate chambers, and each 
body has its own rights and duties. 

The House of Representatives is 
much the larger body. This year, it 
has 435 members. The Representa- 
tives are divided among the states in 
proportion to their population. On 
the average, there is one Representa- 
tive for every 300,000 people in a 
state. 

All the members of the presenf 
House of Representatives were elect- 
ed or re-elected last November. 
There are 222 Democrats, 208 Re- 
publicans, 2 Progressives, 1 Farmer 

(If originally Then represen- 


1 3 introduced in 1 4 tatives from 
the Senate it now both Houses. put it 
goes to the House.) to a final vote 


Ts 78th Congress of the United 
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One seat is vacant. population is. In the 78th Congress, " 
The presiding officer of the House there are 57 Democrats, 38 Repub- " 
is the Speaker. He is elected every licans, and 1 Progressive. st 
two years by the members of the The presiding officer of the Senate S 
House. The Speaker is a powerful is the Vice President of the United Cc 
leader, because he can control de- States—at present, Henry A. Wallace. B 


bate on the floor of the House, and 
“push” bills favored by his party. 

Rep. Sam Rayburn (Democrat) 
of Texas was Speaker during the 
77th Congress. It is customary for 
the Speaker to be re-elected, if his 
party still has a majority in the new 
Congress. 

The floor leaders of the majority 
and minority parties see that the 
members of their party work in har- 
mony. Rep. John McCormack of 
Massachusetts has been floor leader 
of the majority (Democratic) party, 
while Rep. Joseph W. Martin Jr. of 
Massachusetts has been floor leader 
of the minority (Republican) party. 

The Senate has 96 members—two 

If vetoed, the 


15 16 bill returns to 


Congress. Two-thirds 
vote is required to 
pass it. 


if passed, it 
goes to the 


President for his sig- 
nature or veto. 

















the House. 33 

















He can vote on a bill only in case of 
a tie. Vice President Wallace set a 
record during the 77th Congress by p 
voting five times to break tie votes. 
The Senate, like the House, has a 
majority leader and a minority lead- 
er. During the 77th Congress, Sen. 
Alben W. Barkley (Democrat) of 
Kentucky was majority leader, while 
Sen. Charles L. McNary (Repub 
lican) was minority leader. : 
The 78th Congress meets at a til 
when our nation is engaged im 
global war. Many vital problems 
come before this Congress. Yo 
should use this article as a guide 
studying the news of Congress's at 
tion on these problems. 
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LATIN AMERU cA 


Mexico Makes Movies 
For Latin America 


Not many years ago. nearly all the 
movies shown in Latin America came 
from Hollywood. Hedy Lamarr and 
Clark Gable, Ginger Rogers and Cary 
Grant, became as familiar to ow 
southern neighbors as they are to us. 
Now Hollywood is getting some stifl 
competition. It comes from Mexico. 
where a large new film industry has 
grown up. 

Mexican movies have two great ad 
vantages ovel Hollywood movies. in 
Latin American eyes. First, they are 
made from the true, Latin American 
point of view Second, thei: stars are 
not only loveiy to look at. but they 
speak Spanish 

Many of Mexicos stars have tormerly 
been stage actors. Julian, Domingo, and 
Fernando Soler, the Mexican Barry- 
more family. were well-known on the 
stage before they went into pictures. 
So was the dark-eyed beauty, Isabella 
Corona, who has been compared with 


‘Bette Davis for her dramatic acting 


There used to be a shortage of money 
tor making pictures in Mexico. This 
problem was solved when the Banco 
Cinematografico was formed to finanee 
the movie makers. 








Julian Soler portrays Simon Bolivar, the Liberator, in Mexican movie. 
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Pro-Democracy Men 
Elected in Uruguay 


One of the smallest of the South 
American republics recently won a 
victory for the United Nations. The 
nation is Uruguay, and the victory 
was won, not on the battlefront, but 
on the political front. 

Uruguayans elected Juan jose 
Amezaga their next President and 
Alberto Guani their next Vice Presi- 
dent. These two men are leaders of 
democracy, and friendly to the 
United Nations. 

Senior Amezaga was the candidate 
of the Colorado (Red) Party, which 
supports all-out cooperation with 
the United Nations. He deteated 
Luis Alberto de Herrera, the candi- 
date of the Blanco (White) Party, 
which supports the Axis. 

Sefior Amezaga described his tor- 
eign policy in these words: “For me, 
frontiers do not exist. and neighbor 
states should strive toward a mutual 
understanding between their peo- 
ples.” In order to demonstrate this 
friendship, Sefior Guani will pay a 
visit to the United States. 





Courtesy Inter-American Mouthis 











Trouble in Bolivia 
Threatens Tin Supply 


There is trouble in the land of tin 
mines, Bolivia. As Junior Scholastic 
goes to press, it has not become clear 
just what is the cause of the trouble 

The Bolivian Government, under 
President General Penaranda, an- 
nounced that there was a plot to 
overthrow the Government, and to 
destroy Bolivia’s republican political 
system. 

The Government claimed that this 
plot was organized by the Leftist 
Revolutionary Party. This party is 
connected with Nazi spies, the Gov- 
ernment charged. It was announced 
that the plot grew out of a tin 
miners strike, and that this strike 
was encouraged by pro-Axis labor 
leaders who take orders from Berlin. 

Martial law (rule by military 
torces) was ordered in five mining 
districts. The president of Bolivian 
labor unions was put in prison. The 
Government also arrested a man 
who was said to be a Nazi spy. It 
was charged that he had plans of 
all the mining districts. 





THE OTHER SIDE 


But the matter did not end there. 
José Antonio Arze, the chairman of 
the Revolutionary Party, issued a 
statement denying all of the Bolivian 
Government's accusations. He said 
that his party has nothing to do with 
the Nazis, and is a loyal supporter of 
the United Nations. 

Arze charged that the Govern- 
ment leaders call any person a “Nazi 
spy, if that person tries to improve 
working conditions in the tin mines, 
He said that thousands of miners 
went on strike because thev earn less 
than a few cents a day. 

Whatever may be the cause of the 
strike, it must be settled quickly. 
Tin is one of the most important war 
metals. And Bolivia is the only na- 
tion of the Western Hemisphere 
which produces a large amount of 
tin—tin that is essential for the bear- 
ings in wheels and motors. 
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This photo was smuggled out of 
Poland by the “underground.” It 
shows a little boy in the Warsaw 
ghette who warns his family when 
Nazis approach to kill more people. 


ations victories, have launched 

a new campaign of terror against 
the European peoples whom they 
hold captive. Undoubtedly, this cam- 
paign will be especially cruel in 
Poland. And undoubtedly, the Poles 
will continue their brave resistance 
against the Nazis, in every way they 
can. 

Poland has known much conquest 
and oppression in her history. During 
the years 1772-1795, the Kingdom of 
Poland was invaded by Russia, Prus- 
sia, and Austria. The resistance of 
the Poles was led by Thaddeus Kos- 
ciusko, a great champion of freedom. 
Kosciusko had already won fame by 
crossing the Atlantic and serving as 
an officer in our army during the 
Revolutionary War. 

Kosciusko won several victories 
against the invaders of Poland, but 
in the end their combined armies 
defeated him. Poland was wiped off 
the map, and her territory divided 
among the three conquerors. 

For more than a century the Poles 
were under foreign rule, but they 
never ceased to dream of freedom. 
Their chance came at the end of 


Ts: Nazi leaders, fearful of United 
N 


World War 1. In No- 
vember, 1918, Poland 
was declared an inde- 
pendent republic. Gen- 
eral Josef Pilsudski be- 
came head of the gov- 
ernment and appointed 
Ignace Jan Paderewski, 
the world-famous pianist. 
as Premier. Later, Gen- 
eral Pilsudski seized 
power and ruled as a 
dictator. In the 1930s 
the Polish goyernment 
was not democratic like 
wh ours, but at least the 
three tion» Poles did not attack their 
neighbors as the Nazis did. 

Poland developed her natural re 
sources—iron, oil, natural gas, coal. 
metals, and forests. Large industries 
were built up in Cracow, Lublin, 
Lwow* and other factory cities. 
Lodz became one of the leading tex- 
tile-manufacturing cities of the world. 

Livestock-raising, sugar-beet farm. 
ing, and other forms of agriculture 
were encouraged. 


THE NAZI BLITZKRIEG 


Then Adolf Hitler, dictator of Ger- 
many, cast greedy eyes on Poland's 
industries and soil..On Sept. 1, 1939, 
the Germans invaded Poland. 

When the Nazis attacked Poland, 
Britain declared war on Germany. 
This event is usually called the be- 
ginning of World War Il—although 
the war had been gradually ap- 
proaching ever since the Japanese 
invaded Manchuria in 1931. 

Poland was the first nation which 
tought against the Nazis’ attack. 
Austria and Czechoslovakia, the 
earlier victims, had been conquered 
without a battle. 

The German armies carried out a 
blitzkrieg against the Polish troops, 
who were poorly equipped. The 
Poles fought valiantly, but many 
thousands were encircled by pin- 
cers movements, then slain or cap- 


tured. 
Hundreds of Stuka dive-bombers 


*See Vocabulary Drill on Page 11 
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POLAND LIVES! 


Worst Cruelty of the Nazis 
Has Not Broken Her Spirit 


smashed day after day at Warsaw 
Poland’s capital. Inside the city 
Poles of all classes, races, and we: 
ligions united to oppose the invaders, 
The Mayor ordered that the Polonaise 
(Poland’s national anthem) be 
played over the radio every day, to 
let the Poles know that their capital 
still stood. But after three weeks the 
radio was silent, then began to 
broadcast German propaganda. Po. 
land had been defeated by the 
mechanized forces of Hitler. 
Meanwhile the Russians had ad. 
vanced from the east to meet the 
Germans halfway across Poland (see 
dotted line on map). Russia and Ger. 
many at that time were not at war, 
and even pretended to be friends. 
Later, the Russians revealed that the 
purpose of their move was to halt the 
Germans’ advance. The territory oc- 
cupied by the Red Army had be- 
longed to Russia before World War. 
This part of Poland also was over- 
run by the Germans, when Germany 
invaded Russia on June 22, 194]. 
The first great battles between Ger- 
mans and Russians were fought at 
Bialystok and Minsk (see map). 


NAZI CRUELTY IN POLAND 


The Germans have treated the 
Poles with more cruelty than any 
other conquered people. The Nazis 
plan to wipe out the Polish nation, 
and to make slaves of the people. 

According to the Nazi plan, not a 
tragment of Polish culture must re: 
main. Most of Poland’s professors, 
writers, doctors, editors, and politi 
cal leaders have been shot. Poland's 
famous universities were closed by 
the Nazis. All Polish schools were 
closed, and the children forced to 
attend schools run by the Germans. 

Religious activities also have been 
crushed. Al] Catholic social groups 
are prohibited. Priests are not per- 
mitted to administer the Last Sacra- 
ment to a dying person. 

The Germans have set up concen- 
tration camps, into which the Poles 
are herded. These are frame barracks 
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without heat, windows, floors, or 
washrooms. Straw is thrown in for 
_ bedding. The food given the prison- 
ers is all liquid—acorn coffee for 
breakfast and supper, and soup for 
junch. 

The Nazis had decided long be- 
fore the war that western Poland was 
to be made into a German district. 
And so they have transferred the 
whole population of this region to 
central Poland. The Poles were 
locked into box cars, so crowded 
that they all had to stand. It was 
bitterly cold weather at the time, 
and many froze to death. Those who 
survived were dumped out in central 
Poland, and told to shift for them- 
selves. Thus thousands of Poles be- 
came refugees in their own home- 
land. 

‘The persecution of Polish ~ Jews 
has been worst of all. Heinrich 
Himmler, chief of the Cerman Ges- 
tapo, recently ordered that half the 
Polish Jews left alive must be killed. 

The Jewish people have been re- 
moved from the countryside and 
from all modern sections of the 
cities. The district where they must 
live—and die—is called the ghetto.* 
There are walls around it, and no 
one mav enter or leave without a 
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At right: General Wlad- 

islas Sikorski, Command- - 
er in Chief of the Free 
Poles, decorates Polish 
airmen at a base some- 
where in Britain. Note 
chevrons on upper 
sleeve, “Poland” on 
shoulder of flyer being 
decorated for bravery. 


permit from the Nazis. 

It is not a pretty pic- 
ture—this picture of the 
Nazis treatment of Po- 
land. Americans who are 
living in comfort may ” 
dislike to read about it. 
But every American, 
young or old, should 
know about the fate of 
the Poles. It will make 
us more determined to 
crush the cruel Nazis, and bring 
freedom to the Poles and other con- 
quered peoples! 


THE POLES FIGHT ON 


In the face of all the German per- 
secution and threats, the Poles are 
continuing their struggle. In War- 
saw, some Poles one night tore down 
a section of the ghetto wall. They 
did this to show that the Poles and 
























Velish Information Center 


the Polish Jews cannot be separated 
—<but that all will fight together 


‘against the conquerors. 


The men of the “Polish under- 
ground” publish more than 100 news- 
papers, and distribute them secretly 
among the people. Polish guerrilla 
fighters snipe at the German officers 
and soldiers. Polish workers sabotage 
German machinery, and Polish rail- 
way men wreck German trains. 

The Polish Government-in-Exile 





has headquarters in London. It leads 
the struggle of the Free Poles to 
rescue their countrymen. General 
Wladislas Sikorski is Commander in 
Chief of the Free Polish military 
forces. The Polish Air Force, based in 
Britain, has already downed more 
than 500 Axis planes. Polish troops 
are training in Russia, in Scotland, 
and in the Middle East. 

The first President of the Govern- 
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ment-in-Exile was Poland's great 
eBialy stok ‘ statesman, Paderewski. Before his 
2, . death, Paderewski uttered these 
LA ~ pet i é words: “Poland is immortal. We shall 
’ Warsaw SS pp deliver her from captivity and re- 

Lede ; store her from ruins.” 
* ublin ot 4 And we shall!—we of the United 
: S 7 S). A Nations. . 
: \. (Next Week: Russia Fights in the 

Q East. ) 
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Test your “Knowledge for Victory’! These questions are based on articles in this issue of : 


Scholastic. 


1 HEADLINE NEWS 


Check the answer that completes the statement cor- 
rectly. Score 5 points each. Total, 25. 

1. President Roosevelt said that the gasoline shortage 
in Eastern states was caused by (a) emergency orders 
for our forces in North Africa; (b) too much holiday 
motoring; (c) the need to protect the rubber in auto- 
mobile tires. 

2. Admiral Darlan was assassinated by (a) a Ger- 
man; (b) an Italian; (c) a Frenchman. 

3. The new High Commissioner of French North 
and West Africa is (a) Gen. de Gaulle; (b) Gen. 
Giraud; (c) Marshal Petain. 

4. In the big bend of the Don River, the Russians 
are advancing toward (a) Rostov; (b) Rzhev; (c) 
Velikie Luki. 

5. The Russian advance was aided by planes called 
(a) Bolsheviks; (bY Stormoviks; (c) Stukas. 


My score 
2 POLAND 


Check the ending that correctly completes the 
statement. Score 5 points each. Total, 25. 


1. Poland’s champion of freedom during the 
American Revolution was (a) Kosciusko; (b) Pil- 
sudski; (c) Paderewski. 

2. The capital of Poland is (a) Lwow; (b) War- 
saw; (c) Lodz. 

3. The nations conquered by the Axis before Po- 
land were (a) Holland and Belgium; (b) France 
and Norway; (c) Austria and Czechoslovakia. 

4. The Commander in Chief of the Free Polish 
military forces y (s) Igor Sikorsky; (b) Alexander 
P. de Seversky; (c) Wladislas Sikorski. 

5. During 1772. det Poland was partitioned be- 
tween (a) Russia, Austria and Prussia; (b) Hun- 


gary, France, and Prussia; (c) Russia, Germany and . 


France. 
My score 


3 CONGRESS 


There is one incorrect answer to each of the fol- 
lowing statements. Cross out the incor: ct answer. 
Score 4 — each. Total, 20. 
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1. Congress is made up of (a) the Senate; (b) 
the House of Representatives; (c) the Supreme 
Court. | 

2. In the House of Representatives there are (a) 
222 Democrats; (b) 208 Republicans; (c) 67 Pro- 
gressives. 

3. The presiding officers of Congress are (a) the 
Chief Justice; (b) the Vice President; (c) the 
Speaker. 

4. The Speaker is powerful because he can (a) 
control debate on the floor; (b) “push” bills favored 
by his party; (c) appoint new Representatives. 

5. In the House of Representatives, the members 
are elected (a) in proportion to the state popula- 
tion; (b) on the basis of about one in 300,000; (c) 
on the basis of two from each state. 

My score 


A GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS 


Fill in the blanks with the missing word. Score 
6 points each. Total, 18. 

1. The small South American republic of 
recently elected a President and Vice President who 
are friendly to the United Nations. 

2. The only nation in the Western Hemisphere 
which produces a large amount of tin is 

3. A large Latin American moving picture indus- 
try is growing up in 


5 AVIATION 


Check the answer that correctly completes the 
sentence. Score 3 points each. Total, 12. 

1. Gliders were used in this war against (a) Oran; 
(b) Crete; (c) Toulon. 

2. To keep his glider aloft, a pilot depends upon 
(a) a motor; (b) air pumps; (c) air currents. 

3. The glider pre-flight course was developed by 
the (a) Navy; (b) Civil Aeronautics Authority; (c) 
Coast Guard. 

4. A thermal current is a current of (a) electricity; 
(b) heated air; (c) water. 


My score 


My score 
My total score 


Perfect score is 100. What's your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 
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OF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIS 


“POLAND” If PROBLEM 
IN TEACHING WAR FACTS 


The discussion of Poland, victim of the worst Nazi horrors, 
presents serious problems—but problems that must be faced, 
if pupils are to be taught the truth about the world and 
the war. 

A recital of the full facts about Nazi outrages in Poland 
might, we believe, have a harmful effect on the personalities 
of Junior Scholastic pupil readers. So much horror is simply 
not for boys and girls. 

At the same time, to evade the question would be down- 
right “treason” to our readers. This is their world and their 
war, and the Nazis are their enemy—and the Poles are their 
allies—and therefore we believe that pupils must be given 
the facts. 

Our Theme Article (pages 6 and 7) was rewritten several 
times in order to solve this problem. We have tried to indi- 
cate the extent of the Axis brutality, but with restraint, so 
that the element of terror does not have a .errifying effect. 
We hope that pupils’ knowledge of the crime against Poland 
will brace them and sustain them in their determined aid to 
the war effort. 

For teachers who want information about current happen- 
ings in Poland, we suggest the publication Poland Fights, 
published by the Polish Labor Group, 55 W. 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. This committee also has illustrated, informative 
leaflets and brochures. 

The United States is well populated with citizens of Polish 
descent. Poland has contributed to our heritage from earliest 
times. Pulaski, Kosciusko, and other Poles have fostered 
ideals of independence and democracy. From the inspiration 
of these men springs much of Poland’s strength to resist 
German tyranny. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What effect does it have on you to learn ot the Nazi 
cruelties in Poland? Does it weaken your spirit to win the 
war, or strengthen that spirit? Give reasons for your answers. 

2. Do you believe that Poland will have a more demo- 
cratic government after the war than before the war? In de- 
ciding your answer, bear in mind the sufferings that the 
Poles have gone through together. 

3. Why are the Nazis so especially cruel to the Poles? 


Fact Questions 

1. What is a ghetto? 

2. What is the capital of Poland? 

3. What is the Polonaise? 

4. Name one way in which the Poles are resisting the 
Germans. 

5. Where is the headquarters of the Polish Government- 
in-Exile? 

6. What is the name of the military Commander in Chiet 
of the Free Poles? 


NEXT WEEK: Russia Fights in the East. 


CONGRESS MEETS—p. 4 


Our article on Congress might well be supplemented by a 
discussion of the U. S. system of government. An examination 
of the legislative, executive, and judicial branches will place 
_— in accurate perspective. It will be helpful to show 
the limitations of Congress, as set forth in Article I, Section 
1. of the U. S. Constitution. 





SEMESTER VICTORY QUIZ 


A comprehensive review Victory Quiz, covering 
the contents of all first semester issues of Junior 
Scholastic, will appear in the pupil editions of the 
Jan. 18-23 issue. Two full pages will be devoted to 
this test. It will include questions on the Jan. 18-23 
issue. 











The many bureaus and agencies which have grown up in 
recent years should not be overlooked, in a realistic — 
of our federal government. We have more than 130 of suc 
bureaus. They spring from the complexities of modern life, 
from the infinite number of new problems that have arisen. 
This process has been speeded up by our participation in 
Total War. 

A suggestion is to present a list of some of the alphabet 
agencies to the class: WPB, OPA, OCD, WMC, OWI, etc. 
Pupils might be asked to see how many titles they know, and 
to discuss the major functions of the offices. |. 

Another exercise is to conduct the class on the pattern of 
a House of Representatives or a Senate. Divide the pupils 
into parties, permit them to elect their Speaker, etc. Pupils 
can represent the various states and be referred to as “the 
gentleman from Missouri,” and so on. This is an excellent 
method of teaching Congress. ' 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why do we need other Government agencies in addi- 
tion to Congress? 

2. What should the 78th Congress do to help win the 
war? Can you suggest a new law which this Congress should 
pass? What would you do if you were a Senator or Repre- 
sentative? 


Fact Questions 

1. Why was the opening of Congress postponed this year? 

2. Where are the rights and duties of the Senate and 
House of Representatives defined? 

ys official presides over the House of Representa- 
tives 

4. What official presides over the Senate? 

5. How many members are there in the Senate? 


HEADLINE NEWS—pp. 2, 3 


Discussion Questions 

1. What is the Russians purpose in smashing toward 
Rostov? 

2. Why did the Japanese build a dummy airfield at Cape 
Endaiadére? ' 
Fact Questions 

1. What system will be used in rationing canned and 
dried goods? 


2. What happened to the man who assassinated Admiral 
Darlan? 

3. Four Russian offensives are now going on at the same 
time. Locate two out of four. 

4. What is the name of the Russian army newspaper? 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS-p. 5 


Discussion Questions 
1. In the Bolivian tin mine strike, which side do you be- 
lieve—the Government, or the Revolutionary Party leader? 
[Continued on next page] 
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2. Why.is tin especially important to us at this time? 

8. Did you ever see a foreign movie? If so, tell the class 
how you liked it. 
Fact Questions 

1. What is martial law? 

2. What is one advantage of Mexican movies over Holly- 
wood films, from the Latin American point of view? 

8. What is the leading tin-producing nation of the West- 
ern Hemisphere? 

4. What is the English translation of the words “Colo- 
rado” and “Blanco” (Uruguay’s political parties)? 


Certijioale of Merd 
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VQ Certificate of Merit for the next term. 


VICTORY QUIZ—p. 8 


We urge that you do not delay in ordering your tree VQ 
Kit for second-semester use. The kit will include a Certifi- 
cate of Merit for the pupil who makes the highest average 
during the semester (see Jan. 4 Teachers Edition for de- 
tails). The kit will also include, of course, VQ cards, 
Monthly Award Stamps, classroom poster, and suggested 
rules. Simply fill in and mail the coupon below. 


COUPON FOR FREE VQ KIT FOR 2ND SEMESTER 


VQ CORPS, 

Junior Scholastic 

220 E. 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send VQ membership cards, stamps, 
poster and ceftificate without charge or obligation. 
Address the package to: qy 


NAME 





SCHOOL 





ADDRESS 





CITY. STATE 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA—p. 9 


In discussing Andrew Jackson, particular attention 
be paid to his relations with Congress, in connection 
the article on p. 4 of this issue. Jackson had many config 
with Congress. He made a liberal use of the pocket veto 
permitting 12 bills to die by this method. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What qualities of leadership did Jackson have which 
would serve well in today’s struggle for democracy? 

2. A political leader may be a Democrat without being a 
democrat, or he may be a democrat without being a Demo. 
crat. Can you explain the meaning of this riddle? 


Fact Questions 

1. What groups of Americans were among fackson's 
tollowers? 

2. What Senator made the famous speech called the 
Reply to Hayne”? 

3. Did Jackson give his support to Calhoun and th 
states’ rights men? 


BIB AND TUCK—pp. 10, 11 


Discussion Questions 

1. Lieutenant Bland said in his message: “We're depend. 
ing on you kids to build the world back stronger and 
when this thing’s over.. What improvements would you 
like to see in this new and better world? 

2. What can you do now to prepare tor building a 
better world? 


Fact Questions 

1. Near what famous island did the naval battle take 
place? 

2. About how long did the battle last? 

3. Why was the Boise thought to have been lost? 

4. How many Japanese ships did the Boise sink? 


AVIATION—p. 14 


The material for our article on gliders was supplied us 
by Eugene F. McDonald, well-known authority on aviation. 
Mr. McDonald has long been a prophetic advocate of 
mechanical progress. One of the first men to recognize the 
potentialities of the radio, he entered that industry in 1920. 
Today, he is president of the Zenith Radio Corporation. 

During World War I McDonald served as Lieut. Com- 
mander in the United States Navy, and subsequently has 
traveled often to far regions. In 1925, he was second in 
command in the Macmillan Geographical Expedition to 
the Arctic. 

McDonald has tremendous faith in the possibilities of the 
a as a new form of transportation for passengers and 

eight. He is not a visionary, but a shrewd business man 
who is alive to industrial progress and development. 


Discussion Questions 

1, What is the role of the glider in the future? 

2. What is the value of glider training for a pilot who 
will fly motored planes? 

3. Explain the principle ot flying with the use of ait 
currents. 





Answers to Victory Quiz, Page 8 
HEADLINE NEWS: a, c, b, a, b,. 
POLAND: a, b, ¢, ¢, a. 
CONGRESS: c, ¢, a, ¢, ¢, 
GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS: Uruguay, Bolivia, Mexico 
AVIATION: b, ¢, a, b. 
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SIGHT and SOUND ®& 





‘A MONTHLY SECTION DEVOTED.TO SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO TEACHING 





RADIO PROGRAMS FOR JANUARY-FEBRUARY 


SUNDAY 


Wemanpower. CBS, 12:15—12:30 
pm. Discussions on women’s role in the 
P aesteation to Learning. CBS, 1:35— 
2:00 p.m. Round Table discussions of the 
classics. 

World News Today. CBS, 2:30—2:55 
p.m. Foreign correspondents report directly 
from the news fronts of the world. 

The Westinghouse Program. NBC, 
2:30—3:00 p.m. John Charles Thomas is 
starred in a new program of semi-classical 
music, starting January 10th, with Mark 
Warnouw’s orchestra, the Lynn Murray 
chorus, and John Nesbitt as narrator. 

The New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony. CBS, 3:00—4:30 p.m. Sym- 
phonic concerts conducted by Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, January 3 and 10; Fritz Rein- 
er, January 17 and 24; and John Barbirolli 
during February. 

Wake Up America. BN, 3:15—4:00 
p.m. Discussions of public affairs, pre- 
sented through the cooperation of the 
American Economic Foundation. 

The Army Hour. NBC, 3:30—4:30 
p.m. An official series produced by the 
War Department, to inform Americans 
about our Army and our Allies. 

Commandos. CBS, 7:00—7:30 p.m. 
Dramatizations of events in the lives of 
three typical commandos. 

Hello America. CBS, 8 :00—8:30 p.m. 
A drama-music series based on Latin 
American legends and history, produced 
and directed by Orson Welles. 

Unlimited Horizons. NBC, 11:30— 
12:00 Mid. Stories of science in the mak- 


ing. 
MONDAY 
Science at Work. CBS, 9:15—9:45 


am. The contribution of science to our 
war effort: Jan. 4, Worlds Begin; Jan. 11, 
Lost Worlds; Jan. 18, Longer Lives; Jan. 
25, “Big Fleas Have Little Fleas”; Feb. 1, 
Fighting Infections; Feb. 8, Improving 
Plants and Animals; Feb. 15, New Soil 
from Old. 

Giants of Freedom. CBS, 4:30—4:45 
pm. Well-known Americans discuss indi- 
viduals who have made important con- 
tributions toward the world’s freedom. 

: Keep Working, Keep Singing, Amer- 
ica. CBS, 6:30—6:45 p.m. Music and 
«comment, featuring David Ross, narrator, 
and Walter Connell, tenor, on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday. 

Ceiling Unlimited. CBS, 7:15—7:30 
pm. The story of American planes and 
aviators, produced by Orson Welles, and 
sponsored by the Lockheed and Vega Cor- 
poration. 


-_--—_ 


All hours are Eastern War Time. 
listed here are subject to change. 


Programs 


Cavaleade of America. NBC, 8:00— 
8:30 p.m. Glimpses into our history, spon- 
sored by DuPont. 

Lands of the Free. NBC, 10:30— 
11:00 p.m. The second term of the Inter- 
American University of the Air’s historical 
series continues, dealing with The British 
Colonies, Jan. 4 to Jan. 25; and Caste and 
Society, Feb. 1 to Feb. 22. 


TUESDAY 


Music on a Holiday—Music for Vic- 
tory. CBS, 9:15—9:45 a.m. Historical 
music of the Americas, followed by special 
Victory music. Jan. 5, Three Kings Day in 
Puerto Rico; Jan. 12, Chilean Holiday; 
Jan. 19, Franklin’s Musical Classes; Jan. 
26, American Indian Holiday; Feb. 2, 
Ground Hog Day in the Ozarks; Feb. 9, 
Lincoln’s Birthday; Feb. 16, Washington’s 
Birthday; Feb. 23, South American Holi- 
day. 

Nina Hour. BN, 2:30—3:00 p.m. 
George Denny, Jr., acts as master of cere- 
monies for this official show of the High 
School Victory Corps. Produced in co- 
operation with the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, and the U. S. Office of Education. 

It Happened in the Service. NBC, 
7:30—7:45 p.m. Dramas of the exploits 


of returning war heroes. 


WEDNESDAY 


New Horizons. CBS, 9:15—9:45 a.m. 
A Pan-American pageant of geography 
and history. Jan. 6, Cross Currents on the 
Silver River; Jan. 13, Magellan Sails the 
Straits; Jan. 20, Drake and the Golden 
Galleon; Jan. 27, Artigas, Protector of Uru- 
guay; Feb. 3, Conquest of Ecuador; Feb. 
10, Last Queen of Hawaii; Feb. 17, Uncle 
Sam Reaches Northward: Feb. 24, Polar 
Quest and Conquest. 

The World Today. CBS, 6:45—7:00 
p-m. Foreign correspondents broadcast 
news from the war fronts, weekdays. 


THURSDAY 


Tales from Far and Near. CBS, 9:15 
—9:45 a.m. Stories for American children. 
Jan. 7, Captain Kidd’s Cow, by Phil Stong; 
Jan. 14, Arabian Nights; Jan. 21, The 
Blind Colt, by Glen Rounds; Jan. 28, We 
Couldn’t Leave Dinah, by Mary Tread- 
gold; Feb. 4, The Citadel of a Hundred 
Stairways, by Alida Sims Malkus; Feb. 11, 
The Matchlock Gun, by Walter D. Ed- 
monds; Feb. 18, Lad with a Whistle, by 
Carol Ryrie Brink; Feb. 25, Cinders, by 
Katharine Gibson. 

America’s Town Meeting of the Air. 
BN, 8:30—9:30 p.m. George Denny, Jr., 
serves as moderator for discussions on cur- 
rent affairs. 


The First Line. CBS, 10:00—10:30 
p-m. Dramatizations of naval exploits. 


March of Time. NBC, 10:30—11:00 
p.m. Today’s news in the making, spon- 
sored by Time, Inc. 

Music of the New World. NBC, 11:30 
—12:00 Mid. The NBC Symphony Or- 
chestra, directed by Frank Black, presents 
a history of American music. 


FRIDAY 


This Living World. CBS, 9:15—9:45 
a.m. Talks and student discussions on cur- 
rent events, stressing youth’s part in a na- 
tion at war. 

Between the Bookends. BN, 2:15— 
2:30 p.m. Ted Malone will present 
Scholastic Round Table contributors as 
guests on his January 15th and February 
19th programs. 

Exploring Space. CBS, 4:30—4:45 
p-m. Professor William H. Barton, Jr., dis- 
cusses the planets and stars. 

Scramble. BN, 7:00—7:30 p.m. 
Stories of our fighting pilots, and exclu- 
sive air news. res through the co- 
operation of the National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation and the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Our Secret Weapon. CBS, 7:15—7:30 
p-m. Rex Stout presents dramatized ver- 
sions of material gathered from CBS short- 
wave listening posts. 

Information Please. NBC, 8:30—9:00 
p-m. Clifton Fadiman quizzes John Kieran, 
Franklin P. Adams, Oscar Levant, and 
notable guests. 


SATURDAY 


Youth on Parade. CBS, 10:00—10:30 
a.m. Coast-to-coast activities of American 
youth helping to win the war. 

Consumer Time. NBC, 12:15—12:30 
p-m. Experts in the Consumer's Counsel 
Division of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture discuss consumers’ problems. 

Pan-American Holiday. NBC, 1:00— 
1:30 p.m. Travels through Latin America. 

On Guard with the Coast Guard. 
MBS, 1:15—1:30 p.m. Dramatized 
stories of our Coast Guard. 

Of Men and Books. CBS, 2:05— 
2:30 p.m. Professor John T. Frederick re- 
views new books, and interviews guests. 

Spirit of °43. CBS, 2:30—3:00 p.m. 
Dramatized activities of our larid, sea, and 
air forces. 

Doctors at War. NBC, 5:00—5:30 
p.m. Dramatizations of medical care at 
home, in industry, and for the armed 
forces. 

People’s Platform. CBS, 7:00—7:30 
p-m. Lyman Bryson presides at an informal 
discussion of current affairs. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra. BN, 
8:15—9:15 p.m. Serge Koussevitzky con- 
ducts the Boston Symphony in its regular 
series of concerts. 
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" PRE-FLIGHT 16 MM 


TRAINING FILMS 


AIRPLANE WELDING (2 R. Sil.) 
AIRPLANE RIVETING (2 R. Sil.) 
MAKING OF AN AIRPLANE FITTING 
(2 R. Sil) 

AIRPLANE SHEET METAL WORK (2 R. Sil.) 
Rental: $3.00 per subject 
Sale: $48.00 per subject 


AIR CURRENTS & THEORY OF 
STREAMLINING (1 R. Sd.) 
Rental $1.50 Sale: $27.00 


PRINCIPLES OF FLYING (1 R. Sd.) 
Rental $1.50 Sale: $36.00 


THE AUTOGIRO (1 R. Sd.) 
Rental $1.50 Sale: $27.00 


SPOTTING THE BOMBERS (1 R. Sd.) 
Rental $1.50 Sale: $27.00 


CAVALCADE OF AVIATION 
From the Wright Brothers to today’s fighting 
* ever Europe 


2 Reels Sd. Rental: $3.00 


HISTORY OF AVIATION (3 R. Sd.) 
Comprehensive—from the first flight In 1903 
to modern commercial flying. 


Rental $4.50 Sale: $100.00 


AIR ARMY (1 Reel Sd.) 
America’s sky armada from production line 
to performance: in the air. 


| Rental $1.50 Sale: $27.00 








TARGET FOR TONIGHT (5 R. Sd.) 


The R. A. F. in action—before, during 
and after an air raid on Germany. 


Service Charge $2.50 











Five Minute 16 MM. Sound Shorts 
PROPHET WITHOUT HONOR 
(Billy Mitchell) 

SEA POWER VS. AIR POWER 
NIGHT HAWKS 
OUR EMPIRE IS THE AIR 
Rental: $1.00 ea. Sale: $15.00 ec 
Send for Complete Information 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 
25 W. 45th St. Dept. HS-11 New York 


WHEN SPEED'S YOUR NEED 


PHONE TELEGRAMS 10 


Postal 
Telegraph 


CHARGES FOR TELEGRAMS 
"PHONED 18 APPEAR ON YOUR 
TELEPHONE BILL. 










































THE WAR DICTIONARY 


By Louise G. Parry, edited by Albert Parry 
Bothered by new words 
in war news? This new Cc 
dictionary gives complete 
definitions. It’s only 


Consolidated Book Publishers, Inc. 
153 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








New 16mm Films 


AERODYN..MICs, PART I, PROPER. 
TIES OF AIR — Three-quarters-reel 
sound film, demonstrating that air has 
enough mass to support certain objects, 
and proving by experiments that it also 
has weight and energy. Concludes with 
illustrations of man using the wind to 
his own advantage. Available for sale 
or rental from Bray Pictures Corp., 729 
7th Ave., New York City. 


CAUCASIAN BARRIER — One-ree) 
sound film, with Carveth Wells as nar- 
rator, covering the area from Soviet 
Armenia northward along the Georgian 
Military Highway into the almost in- 
accessible land of the Khevaurs, rem- 
nants of isolated Crusader bands. Avail- 
able for sale or rental through Bell & 
Howell Co., 1801 Larchmont Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


DEFENSE REVIEW NO. 3—One-reel 
sound film, consisting of three stories: 
Riverboat, showing inland waterway 
transportation of defense products and 
raw materials; Young Eagles, showing 
air pilot training; and Food for Free- 
dom, dealing with the agricultural food 
supply of the United States and Great 
Britain. Available for rental from your 
nearest distributor, or from the Bureau 
of Motion Pictures, OWI, Washington, 
a ¢. 


EDUCATION FOR TOMORROW — 
Two-reel sound film, reviewing the col- 
lege life of a young man about to enter 
the Army, and emphasizing the contri- 
bution which the small Liberal Arts 
College can make to a nation at war. 
Available for rental through Mr. Clif- 
ford Orr, Alumni Office, Hobart Col- 
lege, Geneva, New York. 


HENRY BROWNE, FARMER—One- 
reel sound film on the Negro’s contribu- 
tion to our war effort. Canada Lee, as 
narrator, tells the story of a Negro farm 
family growing food for freedom, and 
of their eldest son, a pilot at Tuskegee’s 
air field. Available through the OWI 
Bureau of Motion Pictures, or your local 
distributor. 


HOMES FOR DEFENSE—One-reel 
sound film showing how our nation is 
meeting the eye of housing its war 
workers. Includes projects under way 
in all parts of the country. Available for 
sale or rental through Brandon Films, 
Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York City. 


MACHINIST AND TOOLMAKER — 
One-reel sound film, explaining the five 
ways of machining metals; employing 
the engine lathe, drill press, milling 
machine, planer, and grinder. The im- 
portance of using measuring devices 
and of reading blueprints is stressed. 
Available for sale through Vocational 





Guidance Films, Old Colony Byjla; 
Des Moines, Iowa, or for val tho 
state film libraries. 


NURSING—One-reel sound film oy 
the qualifications and requirements ¢ 
nurses. Types of nursing service gy. 
veyed include hospitals, schools, visit 
ing and public health nursing, industria) 
nursing, pediatrics, therapy, and execy. 
tive hospital positions. Available fy 
sale through Vocational Guidance 
Films, or for rental through state film 
libraries. 


SIEGE—One-reel sound film, givin 
an uncensored account of the siege a 
fall of Warsaw, with close-up shots of 
Polish citizens as they faced destoasi 
and ruin. Available for rental from 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. 


THREE DIMENSIONAL SEEING— 
One-and-one-half reel sound film in 
color, dealing with the reduction of ip. 
dustrial accidents by the correct use of 
light and color in shops, and explaining 
how danger spots in various types of 
machinery are painted in contrastin 
colors to make them stand out. Avail 
able for sale or rental through DuPont 


(Concluded on page 6-T) 








Approved 
PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING 
FILMS 


— for Auditorium Showings — 










YOUTH “:° WINGS 


"reduced with the Cooperation of 
THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Phila. 
endorsed end approved by 
NATIONAL AERONAUTIC ASS'N 
Used by representatives of 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADM’N 


In the educet conventi held to formulate! 
plons for Aviation Education in the secondary schools 

















For Classroom Use — 
YOUTH TRAINS FOR AVIATION 1 Ree 
METHODS OF FLIGHT _. 2 Reels 
ESSENTIAL PARTS AND TYPES 
OF PLANES 1-Ree 
AERODYNAMICS 
PART 1 — PROPERTIES OF AIR 1 Reel 
PART 2 — LIFT 1 Reel 
PART 3 — AIR RESISTANCE AND 
STREAMLINING 1 Ree! 


Write for descriptive folder 


BRAY PICTURES CORP. 


1729 - 7th Ave., New York, N. ! 
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Essay, Story and Poetry Contests for High 

: School and Private School Students 
ee for the Best Essay 
om $25 ....: for the Best Story 

ee for the Best Poem 
in The contests are open to all high school and private school students enrolled on - 
in- the Atlantic classroom list as using regular classroom subscriptions to the Atlantic 
of in any course during any part of the 1942-1943 school year. Send for circular. 
Ing 
: CLOSING DATE — April 8, 1943 
ont 








SPECIAL CLASSROOM RATES 





The Atlantic quotes special classroom rates on ten or more classroom subscriptions 
(instructors’ desk copies free), and pays a commission to the class funds of student 
subscribers. Send for circular. 





San” . cere uawe ee I i os oe $1.25 
I oe i a ale 8 65c¢ OE cds cacdewades $1.70 
ae aie ak aie 85e GS fo k's tc'wree ce $1.90 


Classroom subscription copies may be mailed in bulk to the instructor for distribution in 
class, or directly to the individual students. There is no distinction in price. Classroom 
orders must be sent by the instructor directly to the Atlantic. 














| THE ATLANTIC SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 











a. 
“Much can be accomplished in The Atlantic presents .... 
developing intelligent reading for the 1942-1948 school 
by th the Atlantic. 
> ace re BA p cogpene year a new reading plan by Mr. W. W. Taylor, Head of 
present its articles in ‘bouillon the English Department, Harvard School, North Holly- 
cube’ form, and because its wood, California. The plan for “Improved Reading with 
ae Gees te ps “3 - = the Atlantic” is prepared especially for instructors using 
pat philosophical, +n Mad ie the Atlantic in high school classes in English, and should 
use it have at their disposal be used in conjunction with the valuable Atlantic Study 
just the type of material that Plans written by teachers who use the Atlantic in class 
will help any student become a for teachers who use the Atlantic in class. (No one teacher 
better reader.”—W. W. Taylor, t th | 
Harvard School, North Holly- writes more than one p an. ) 





wood, Calif. 














...On Land... On the Sea...In the Air Ga Special Unit. 











This 
TRANSPORTATION 
NUMBER 


will contain these 
Special Features 


FROM OX-CART TO STRATOSPHERE: — : 
A telescoped hist of transportation with 
important dates inventions that have 
dwarfed the globe. 

HUNDREDS OF BILLIONS OF TONS: 

What Must be Moved to Where and How 
Fast—charts and graphs portraying the War- 
time Job of Transportation. 

THE O D T: 

Its purpose and how it functions. 

AMERICAN RAILROADS AND THE WAR: 
Lessons learned in World War | put to Good 
Use in World War 11; how more freight is 
being moved with fewer cars and loco- 
motives. 

HOT CARGO VIA MOTOR TRUCK: 

The special functions of MOTOR TRUCKS and 
BUSSES in Wartime on both the Home and 
Fighting Fronts. 

CONVOYS: 

How Merchant and War Ships Carry Men 
and Supplies for Big Overseas PUSH. 

NOT SO SLOW AS YOU THINK: 

Tremendous Volume of Freight moves over 
Inland Waterways; Lakes and Rivers big 
factors in location plants needing heavy 
raw materials. 

GETTING was + ag are 
Supplyi ighti en Around 
by AIR TRANSPORT. 

SHORT-CIRCUITING SUBMARINES: 

Pipe Lines avoid submarine menace and re- 
lease tankers and tank cars for other jobs; 
map of pipe lines. 

FOOD FOR IRON HORSES & FLYING FORTRESSES: 
Stomachs to fill with Coal and oil Far Bigger 
problem than food for Fighting Men. 

GETTING WAR WORKERS TO THEIR JOBS: 
Rubber and Gas Shortage Complicates Local 
Transportation. 


AN EXTRA DIVIDEND for every 
student subscriber. 


AN EXTRA VALUE your students 
and their parents will enjoy. 





SCHOLASTIC—fror Grades 10-11-12 


WORLD WEEK —for Grades 8-9-10 
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On Wartime 
Transportation 


AN EXTRA DIVIDEND 


For Every Student in Your Class 
in the March 22 Issue of ..... 


SCHOLASTIC « WORLD WEEK « JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


THE BIGGEST MOVING JOB IN HISTORY—transporting a global 
war is one of the major wartime problems on which very little co-related 
data is available in a form which is usable in the classroom. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES—SCHOLASTIC—WORLD WEEK— 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, in a special number on Wartime Transporta- 
tion, will dramatize this gigantic operation. Each student subscriber will 
get a complete additional unit—a large issue with extra pages contain- 
ing a complete collection of usable classroom material for social studies, 
English and composition classes and for home reading. Note the com- 
prehensive coverage of the subject in the table of contents at the left. 


TO MAKE CERTAIN each of your students will get this special War- 
time Transportation Unit, mail the reply card atttached to this copy of 
the magazine (on which we pay the postage) or use the order coupon 
on page 7T. Reserve your February trial copies now—today. 


Place Your Order NOW for the February Term 


You May Revise Your Order After Sec- 
ond Semester Classes Have Assembled 


Use the Reply Card Attached or Coupon on Page 7-1 


SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC—Fror Grades 6-7-4 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


yext BY FRANK LATHAM 











DRAWN BY FRANK RONAN 









{/IN THE CREEK INDIAN WAR IN 1813 
SOME OF JACKSON'S TROOPS DECIDED 


Andrew Jackson (1767-1845) 











r TO GO HOME. ALTHOUGH WEAKENED 
The People’s Choice BY A BROKEN ARM, JACKSON FORCED 
THE MEN TO REMAIN 
NDREW JACKSON was a great SE 






popular military leader. His 
election to the Presidency was a 
victory for the farmers, frontiers- 
men, and city workers of his time. 
| it marked the opening of a new 
era. He was the first President 

from west of the Alleghenies. 
At13, Jackson served in the Army 
during the Revolution and he re- 
mained a fighter all his life. He was 
no scholar, and had a savage tem- 
per, but no one ever doubted his 
courage and his patriotism. He was 
| one of the most popular and able 
Presidents that the nation ever had. 





IN 1828, WORKERS AND SHOPKEEP- 
RS JOINED THE FRONTIERSMEN OF THE 
WEST TO ELECT JACKSON PRESIDENT. , 
SENATOR DANIEL WEBSTER AND FRANCIS SCOTT KEY WATCH: 
ED WITH INTEREST AS JACKSON'S FOLLOWERS ARRIVED FOR 
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@ AT NEW ORLEANS IN 1815, JACKSON 
WON A BRILLIANT VICTORY OVER A 
POWERFUL BRITISH ARMY, DESPITE THE 
FACT THAT HE LACKED EQUIPMENT, AND 
WAS HAMPERED BY FAINT-HEARTED DEFEAT 





















G IN 1830, SENATOR ROBERT Y. HAYNE 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA SAID THAT STATES 
HAD THE RIGHT TO DECLARE AN ACT OF 
CONGRESS ILLEGAL. IN HIS FAMOUS 

“REPLY TO HAYNE” SENATOR WEBSTER 
ARGUED THAT THIS WOULD WEAKEN THE 
NATION. 
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§ AFTER WEBSTER’S SPEECH, VICE PRESIDENT JOHN C. 
CALHOUN AND SENATOR HAYNE PLANNED A DINNER TO 
CELEBRATE JEFFERSON'S BIRTHDAY. BUT JACKSON AND NN 
VAN BUREN KNEW THAT CALHOUN HAD ANOTHER PURPOSE| | 
IN PLANNING THE DINNER. 


6 AT THE JEFFERSON BIRTHDAY DINNER PRESIDENT JACKSON 
TOOK HIS STAND FOR A FIRM UNION OF THE STATES. HE LOOKED 
SQUARELY AT VICE PRESIDENT CALH 
OUS TOAST TO THE UNION. 







OUN AS HE GAVE HIS FAM- 


Sy ~s ; 
\ 
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| BIB AND TUCK | 


BIB 
SCOOPS 
THE NEWS 


IB was slowly pecking away 
B at the typewriter when Tuck 
breezed into the office of the 

Jeff, Jr. late one afternoon. 

“Just got another ad from the Go- 
Far Shoe Repair Shop!” he an- 
nounced proudly, showing her the 
layout. “Not bad, huh? Well, that 
finishes up my work on this week's 
issue—’ 

“1 wish | could say the same,” Bib 
sighed. “1 still have my column to 
write and tomorrow’s press day—and 
my mind’s a_ perfect blank,” 
added gloomily. 

“A good reporter doesn't sit 
around moping over a typewriter, 
Tuck said. “A good reporter goes out 
anc. digs up a story. Take Shep Smith 
down at the Middlevale News—" 

“You take him,” Bib put in testily, 
turning back to her work. 

“Okay, okay. IM check.” Tuck re- 
plied cheerfully, starting for the door. 
“Here's this afternoon's News. Maybe 
it _give you an inspiration!” He took 
the paper from his coat pocket and 
tossed it to her, then skidooed. 





she 


1B struggled with her thoughts 

for a few minutes, but nothing 
seemed to jell. Finally she picked up 
the copy of the News and skimmed 
through it. She was idly scanning the 
society page when one item caught 
her eye: 

Lieut (j.g.) James C. Bland, U § 
N., is expected to arrive here today for 
an overnight visit to his sister, Mrs 
O. D. Webb. 109 Whiteoak Street 

Bib blinked and read the item 
again. Where had she seen that name 
before? 


Suddenly she jumped up and 


dashed to the editor's desk: In the 
bottom drawer she found the list of 
former Jefferson students now in the 
armed forces, the list she and Toby 
had been working up for free mailing 
of the Jeff, Jr. She quickly ran her 


) 


IHustration oy Katherine Tran 


“The Boise?” Bib gasped. ‘‘You mean you were on the cruiser 
that got lost off Guadalcanal and then—then showed up again.” 


finger down the column of B's. There 
it was, Lieut. (j.g.) James C. Bland, 
U. S. N., and his address—care of 
Postmaster, San Francisco. A former 
Jefferson student who'd been with 
the Pacific Fleet—jeepers, there was 
a story! 

Bib snatched a piece of paper and 
pencil from the desk, grabbed her 
coat, and tore out of the building. 
Fifteen minutes later she was ring- 
ing the doorbell of 109 Whiteoak 
Street. A lady answered. 

“Mrs. Webb?” Bib asked breath- 
lessly. “I'm Bib Tucker from the Jet- 
terson Junior High School paper. | 
understand your brother—” 

“Yes, he’s here,” the lady smiled 
and turned back into the room “Jim, 
here's a reporter—” 

“From the News?” Lieutenant 
Bland himself appeared in the door- 
way. “Oh!” he added, surprised to 
see Bib. 

“No, I'm trom the Jeff, Jr. but P'd- 
i'd like—an interview,” Bib panted. 
‘You once went to Jefferson, didn't 
you?” 

“1 sure did—a long time ago, 
though. The year | spent here with 
you, remember, Sis? Come in, won't 
you?” he said to Bib and held open 
the door. “The reason I thought you 
were from the News was that they 
just phoned. They'd just found out 1 
was on the Boise—” 


‘The Boise?’ Bib’s eyes opened 
wide and she sat on the edge of her 
chair. “You mean you were on the- 
the cruiser that got lost off Guadal- 
canal and then — then showed up 


again?” 
“Thats right. the | Jieuteniant 
smiled. “] see you know the story.” 


“Oh, we read it in our Civics class 
and it was thrilling!” Bib exclaimed 
“Ot course, | don’t remember all the 
details but you—I mea, where—" 

“Where was | on the night of Oc 
tober 12th?” the Lieutenant laughed 
“Well. | was at my battle station in 
charge of a group of five-inch guns 
and. believe me, | was plenty busy! 


1B listened caretully and began to 

take notes. “Were you expecting 

to meet the Japs then? Was ita 
planned attack?” 

“It was a planned trap,. the Liew 
tenant replied. “We'd been waiting 
off Cape Esperance. outside the 
range of their air reconnaissance 


When we got word from our scouting | 


planes that a strong Jap naval force 
was steaming toward us, we joined a 
column of cruisers with a destroyet 
screen and went out to meet them 
We made contact with them about 
midnight and—well, the next twenty: 
five minutes were the longest and 
busiest of my life. | guess.” 

Bib blinked in amazement. “Yo 
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mean that was as long as the battle 
Jasted? But you sank about six Jap 
ships, didn’t you?” 

The Lieutenant nodded. “Engaged 
six-and sank same! While we 
were polishing off the sixth, a heavy 
enemy cruiser handed us some pretty 
mean hits and after that we weren't 
exactly in the pink of condition. We 
had to pull out of line and for five 
hours we tried to keep the Boise 
afloat. That’s when they thought we 
were lost! We finally got back near 
our line of ships, but it was a ticklish 
situation. We were afraid—in the 
pitch dark, you know—that they'd 
think we were a Jap ship. But—we 
made it! So we brought the Boise 
home for a few repairs and—here | 
am. Wish I had time to look over 
Jefferson again, but I'm leaving town 
in the morning. We've still got some 
unfinished business with the Japs, 
ou know.” 

“Well, couldn't you send some 
message to the kids at school?” Bib 
asked. “They'll be so thrilled when 
they find out I talked to you.” 

“Tell them—” the Lieutenant hesi- 
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aft (aft). Toward the stern ot a ship. 


° The mes of a plane 
alr spee through the air, as dis- 
tinct from its speed relative to the ground. 

° (dr graf). A modern 
airgr aph device by which letters 
are photographed on film and reduced to 
microscopic size. This makes possible de- 
livery of a large number of letters with 
limited mailing space. 

Slang expres- 


ash-can patrol sion for the 


daily run of the mine layers (units of the 
regular U. S. Army), which ply coastal 
waters sowing mines and hauling up dam- 
aged ones for repair. The name is derived 
from the shape of the mines. 


(a stdrn). At or toward the 
astern hinder part of a ship; behind 
a ship. 

(a vdst). Stop! Cease! Hold! 
avast (nautical term ). 
brownout Used in Australia to 


denote semidarkening 
ished from the complete 
darkening of a blackout. 
e Aviation shoptalk 
b flying while off duty. 
From “Th. War Dictionary,” by Louise G. and Albert 


Parry, Consolidated Book Publishers, Inc., Chicago, Il., 
by permission of the authors and publisher. 


tated a moment—‘tell them we've 
got a tough fight on our hands, but 
we feel sure we will win. We've got 
to! And we're depending on you kids 
to build the world back stronger and 
better when this thing’s over” 

“That's a wonderful message,” Bib 
said seriously, “and you can count 
on us! Well, I'd better be going,” she 
added, rising just as the doorbell 
rang. While Mrs. Webb went to the 
door Bib went on talking. “Thanks for 
the interview, and | know all the 
kids at Jefferson will wish you the 
best of luck.” She turned to find Shep 
Smith, the News reporter, listening 
to her. 

“Hello, Lieutenant Bland,” Smith 
said, then laughed. “I see somebody 
else was after my story.” 

“Oh, no, you can have it, too!” Bib 
exclaimed, then blushed furiously, 
realizing how it had sounded. “I 
mean—well, goodbye now.” she said. 
ducking out the door. 

Outside she took a deep breath ot 
tresh air. As she walked home she 
couldn't help smiling to herself. Just 
wait until Tuck hears about her in- 
terview—and that the Jeff, Jr. had 
scooped the News! —Gay Heap 





IMPROVE YOUR 


VOCABULARY 





ghetto (GET-o). The quarter of a 
city to which Jews are restricted, by an 
undemocratic government with racial 
prejudice. The Jewish people are not 
allowed to go beyond the limits of the 
ghetto. True believers in democracy 
are opposed to the cruel ghetto system. 

peso (PAY-sew). Mexican or Span- 
ish coin, worth about one dollar. 

court-martial (court MAHR-shul). A 
court of military or naval officers, for 
the trial of one belonging to the army 
or navy, or of ar offense against military 
or naval law. 


Names and Places in the News 


Kosciusko—kahs-ih-USS-koe. 

Pilsudski—pill-S UIT-skih. 

Paderewski—pah-deh-REFF-skih. 

Vorenezh—vah-RAW-nyesh. 

Rostov—rahs-TAWF. 

Lwow—LVOOF. 

Bialystok—byah-LISS-tuk. 

Wladislas Sikorski — vlah-DISS-lahs 
sih-KAWBR-skih. 

Cape Endaiadere —kape on-die-uh- 
DERR. 

Polonaise—po-lun-NEZ. 

Cracow—KRAY-coe or KRAH-cough. 

Lodz—LAWDZ. 
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“YOU DON'T KNOW WHAT YOURE 
MISSING... IF YOU'RE NOT 
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VERY issue of CALLING ALL GIRLS con- 

tains a full variety of the features of 
most interest to girls — specially selected 
comics, wonderful short stories, a thrilling 
continued mystery story, pictures—lots of 
‘em—fashions, tips on good looks and eti- 
quette, movie reviews, advice on “prob- 
lems”, recipes for yummy foods, personal 


HOW ABOUT IT ? - 


Here's a handy 
biank to use... 
surely you can get 
$1 for a whole 
year's subscription 
to such a swell 
magazine, edited 
just for youl 

*Canadian sub 
scriptions, $1.20. 














READING CALLING ALL GIRLS! 3 





Smart girls from coast to coast 
read this up-to-the-minute maga- 
zine every month, and they vote 
unanimously—“‘It’s super!” 


00 YOU READ IT? 


stories about interesting girls. And always 
cash contests! 

No other magazine for girls gives you so 
much, and it costs only a dime. Of course, 
you SAVE if you SUBSCRIBE ... a full 
year for only $1. A_ subscription brings 
your copy of each issue hot off the press 
direct to your home . . . no waiting, no 
disappointments if the newsdealer is sold out. 


Parents’ Magazine Press 











52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N. Y. % 
Here's $1.* Please send CALLING ALL GIRLS for 
a year (12 issues) to: a 
Name. 6 
Address. 2 
City... Bs MICE i octets a 
” 1S 1-41-43 ty 
* 


NEA ANOVA TEES 


JOURNEY FOR MARGARET 
W~Yrry A M-G-M Picture 


Total war is hard on everyone. It is 
hardest of all on young children or- 
phaned by strife and left helpless in a 
world they do not understand. Journet 
for Margaret tells the story of two a 
thildren. 

Robert Young plays John Davis, an 
\merican correspondent sent to Lon 
don to cover the air blitz of 1940 
Davis regards the war as a European 
fight, and thinks America should keep 
out of it. He wants only to finish up 
his job and get back to his wife in 
\merica. 

During an ai rescues a 
three-year-old boy from a bomb 
wrecked cellar. The boy's mother has 
been killed by the bomb. and Davis has 


raid, he 
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Special War Courses 
In Schools, Colleges 


= War Department has announced 
that special courses will be given in 
the nation’s high schools for boys who 
we preparing to enter the armed 
lorces. In these courses the boys will 
receive basic training in electricity, 
radio, shop work, machines. and auto- 
motive mechanics. 

Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson 
said that the greatest contribution of 
the schools would be “to give youth tle 
basic knowledge and technical skuis 
for modern combat:” 

Each course prepares a student to fill 
many important technical jobs in the 
Army There is « course in Fundamen- 























to find him a home. He takes the child 
to a rest home for orphans, There Davis 
sees another child who touches his 
heart—five-year-old Margaret, pans by 
Margaret O’Brien. The plight of these 
two children makes him realize that this 
war must be fought to protect the chil- 
dren of freedom-loving men and 
women. 

Davis adopts the two children, and 
brings them back to America after many 
difficulties. 


THE ROAD TO MOROCCO 
“WY A Paramount Picture 


Bing Crosby, Bob Hope and Dorothy 
Lamour have done quite a lot of trav- 
eling together. Remember The Road to 
Singapore and The Road to Zanzibar? 
his time Crosby and Hope are ship- 
wrecked on a desert shore, discovered 
by a camel, and taken for a ride along 
the road to Morocco. Any resemblance 


WINNING 


THE WAR 





tals ot Electricity, tor example. that 
takes only one semester. When the stu- 
dent has successfully completed this 
course he is ready to enter any one of 
151 Army positions, with a little more 
training. Among these sitions are 
chief telegraph operator, etd lineman, 
field telephone operator, bombsight 
mechanic, and signal communications 
specialist. 

Secretary Stimson said that this 
program will give every soldier both 
knowledge and skill in the use of ‘ma- 
chines. This is very important, in the 
mechanized warfare of our time. 

Army instructors will no longer have 


* 





In scene from 
Journey for Mar- 
garet, R. Young 
points to Statue 
of Liberty. With 
him are Laraine 
Day, Margaret 
O’Brien and 
Billy Severn. 
The picture is 
awarded Blue 
Ribbon for 
January, 1943. 


to the real Morocco, by the way, js 
just a coincidence. 
One screwy adventure follows ap. 
other. Bing sells Bob into slavery for 
$200. Bob finds slavery isn’t so bad 
after all, for he has been purchased by 
the Princess Shalimar (Dorothy La 
mour) as her future husband. But q 
jealous sheik (Anthony Quinn) arrives, 
and the boys land back on the desert, 
If you liked the other “Road” pic- 
tures, you're certain to like this one, 
The high spots include talking camels, 
and a trick scene where Lamour sings 
in Crosby's voice, Hope sings in La- 
mour’s, and Crosby in Hope's. 


Y MOVIE CHECKUP 


“~Y Tops, Don’t Miss: In Which We 
Serve. Saludos Amigos. Casablanca. 
Journey for Margaret. We Are the Ma- 
rines. Yankee Doodle Dandy Wake 
Island. The World at Wai 

“Y Worthwhile: The Avengers. Once 
Upon a Honeymoon. The Road to Mo- 
rocco. The Black Swan. George Wash- 
ington Slept Here: Thunder Birds. For 
Me and My Gal. My Sister Eileen 
Flying Tigers. Moscow Strikes Back 

“ So-So: You Were Never Lovelier. 
Who Done It? Eyes in the Night 
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to spend precious hours teaching men 
the basic work that can be learned in 
high school. The instructors will be able 
to spend their time in teaching ad- 
vanced work. 


COLLEGE PROGRAMS 


The colleges, too, will have training 
programs for Uncle Sam. About 250 
colleges have been assigned to train 
young men for technical posts in the 
Army and Navy. If boys are between 
the ages of 17 and 22, can meet the 
physical requirements, and are capable 
of doing college work, they may apply 
for these training courses. 

These student-Yanks will wear the 
Army or Navy uniform while at the 
colleges. They will receive military 
wages, as they train to become officers 
an specialists 
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Fit Goes fo War 


ARBON dioxide—the prs that makes 
soda pop fizz—saved Capt. Eddie 
Rickenbacker and his companions from 
drowning in the Pacific. Their life raft 
was inflated by the carbon dioxide car. 
ried in a small. steel bottle. When they 
left the plane, it was necessary only 
to twist a valve on the bottle, and 
restol—in a few seconds the five-man 
raft was ready. 

Our Navy has.geveral types of lite 
raft, all of them using CO, (carbon 
dioxide). The photos at right show a 
one-man raft in action. Note the pilot 
turning the valve on the CO, bottle 
ir top photo. 

Another type of raft is worn by a 
fiver as a seat pack. If he is forced to 
bail out, the raft goes right along with 
him. 

There is a ratt that pops out of u 
compartment in the fuselage, as soon 
as a plane hits the water. It inflates 
automatically, and is all set tor the pilot 
when he climbs from the cockpit. 

CO,’s usefulness in war is not lim 
ited to life rafts. The gas is an excellent 
fire-extinguisher. It is also used to pro 
vide power for lowering a plane’s land 
ing gear or opening the bomb bay 
when the regular sources of power fail 

Yet this valuable gas is just the car 
bon dioxide that all of us exhale as we 
breathe! 


Prizes for Plays 


ag emga you scientists! And all 
you boys, and girls (15 or under) 
who like to write! Westinghouse Elec. 
tric and Manufacturing Co. is offering 
a total of $500 in War Savings Bonds 
and Stamps, for good one-act plays 
based on scientific subjects. 

The contest is being conducted by 
Plays, the Drama Magazine for Young 
People Entries must be sent in before 
March 1, 1943. You may obtain con 
test rules and entry blanks by writing 
to Plays, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass 

Plays must be based on (a) a non 
contemporary (not now living) Amer- 
kan scientist or engineer as central 
character, or (b) a great American sci 
entific discovery, or (c) a real or imag 
mary scientific experiment. Plays must 


not be based on the biological or social 
sciences, 




























































All photos official U. S. Navy photographe 


3. Collapsible oars are stowed aboard raft. Pilot inserts oars and is away. 
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had overrun Greece. Thousands 

of British and Greek troops had 
fled to the Greek island of Crete, in 
the Mediterranean. There they hoped 
to hold out for some time against the 
Germans. 

But suddenly came a giant Ger- 
man air attack. The sky to the north 
was black with planes. Stuka dive- 
bombers, Messerschmitt fighters, and 
many three-engined Junkers. And be- 
hind the Junkers came hundreds of 
planes of untamiliar tvpe. 

The defenders of Crete stramed 
their eyes. asking: “What are they 
sending against us?” 

As the Germans approached, the 
answer became clear. Gliders! 
Swarms of troop-carrying gliders. 
towed by the Junkers transports. 


f May 1941, the German blitz 


Some of the gliders landed in the 
sea, near important land defenses, 
and the Germans charged ashore to 
the attack. Other gliders landed on 
airfields, and on stretches ot level 
ground, The transport planes them- 
selves landed with troops. Thousands 
of Nazis came down by parachute. 

Taken by surprise, the United Na 
tions men fought valiantly, but were 
defeated. The Germans took Crete. 

Since the invasion of Crete. all the 
warring nations have speeded up 
their glider programs. The glider. 
which once was considered almost as 
a tov. is now seen as an important 
weapon of World War II. 


WHAT IS GLIDING? 


A glider is simply a light, Hat air- 
plane, without a motor or propeller. 
If the air were always perfectly still. 
gliding would be like sleigh-riding 
down hill. In order to keep a glider 
afloat for any length of time, the pilot 
makes use of air currents. He 
searches for an air current which is 
rising taster than the falling rate of 
the glider. With the help of these air 
currents, he can travel cross-country 
for hours. 

The most common type of rising 
current is the thermal current. “Ther- 
mal” comes from the Greek word tor 
heat A thermal current is a column 


Planes Without Motors 


of air warmed by the sun, moving 
upward because warm air is lighter 
in weight than cold air. 

You can demonstrate the principle 
of glider flying by a simple ee oa 
ment. Take an ordinary piece of pa- 
per about four inches square. By 
blowing on its under side, see how 
long you can keep it floating in the 
air. Or better still, let go of it over 
a hot-air register. Your breath, or the 
air from the register, is a small-scale 
rising ‘air current. 


BIRD-LIKE FILGHT 

Glider pilots learn to [ly by under- 
standing conditions of the atmos- 
phere. without the aid of a motor. 
Their flight is truly like that of a 
bird. The airplane pilot who relies 
upon his motor, misses an important 
step in his training. . 

The U. S. Navy has developed a 
glider pre-flight test, to discover 
whether a man will make a good 
pilot. Often an aviation student 
spends much time in training, only 
to discover that he is not capable of 
flying. The glider pre-flight course 
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immediately shows up those 
who can never hope to fly, . 

Glider instructors teach their ; 
pils to use the sound of the wind « 
a flying | pres When the plane dives 
the wind shrieks shrilly. Too ; 
sound means that the pilot has ma, 
too narrow a turn. If the wind is al. 
most noiseless, the pilot knows tha 
he is working too slowly. 


Glider pilots must become exper 
at landing. The pilot cannot over. 
shoot the field and expect to haye §i® 
another try. Once he approaches the 
field, he is forced to land, for be 
cannot rise again from such a |oy 
altitude. 


GLIDERS OF THE FUTURE 


There are tremendous possibilities 
tor gliders in the future. Aerial \p. 
comotives will tow trains of gliders, 

















carrying freight. There will be glider #1. 
busses, in which passengers will sit B4 
in comfort, undisturbed by the roar 
of motors. 

Non-stop aerial trains will drop of : 


gliders and pick up others without 
having to land. 0. 
Flights of eg distances will be jj, 
possible. Gliders towed behind a 
transport plane will carry the fuel- JS 
as a coal-car does for a locomotive. : 
The plane will be able to refuel in fig 
mid-air without losing time. 













(Next Week: Essential Parts of Planes) By 
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BOEING CG-4A 
CARGO GLIDER 


New transport glider to carry cargo or 15 
soldiers. Built of tubular steel, wood, ané 
fabric, at Wichita, Kans., center of training 
plane factories. Is sturdy as a box car, bi 
easy to maneuver. The framework, made of a chrome-molybdenum 

alloy, gives great strength for rough l!andings. Note its sled-like nos 
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al lo. ACROSS a> 
iders, 
tlider |, Animal kept as a tavurite. 
ill sit 4 Country east of India. now held by 
, apanese 
a 6, wll country op western coast 

ot South America. 
pol 7. Abbreviation for lowa 
thout # > Pale, strong beer made trom malt and 


ho 

10, Adverb meaning as stated. 

1]. Definite article showing that a certain 
thing is meant. 

13, River in Armenia 


ll be 
rd a 


wr 
- 14, Separate article or thing 
~ £15. Abbreviation for pints 
el in 16, Anything issued by the Government to 
the Army 
) 17, Nickname tor Benjamin 
anes) 


18 Third tone of the musical scale. 
20, Person who does something 


] Rl, A way of sending ana receiving sound 
’ 






without connecting wires 
2. Answer that agrees 


l. According to Persian myth, a beautiful 
fairy shut out of Paradise. 


2% A beverage 

8, Beholds. 

4. Japanese code of honor 

5. Material or substance ’ 

6. Liquid or powder used in newest 


method of blood transfusion 

8, Border 01 edge on garment 

9, Branch of learning that depends on 

ial skill. 

‘12 Female chicken. 

18, Large, tailless monkey. 

M4. Wild goat of Europe, Asia, or Africa. 

1%, In the ancient Roman calendar. the 
15th day of March 

41. Beam of light. 


(Solution next issue) 





Last Week’s Solution 
ACROSS: 2-chevron; 7-who; 8-van; 9-Abe; 11- 
Moat; 12-I’ve; 13-yam; 14-toil; 15-arching; 18-Enid; 
bul Wi Wage; 21-add; 22-tint; 24-fro; 25-urn, 26-own: 


ree! . 
DOWN: 1-away; 2-Commandos; 3-Eva; 4-vat; 
s@ BE 3. N.; 6-navigator; 10-Bel; 12-ion; 14-ti; 16-rid; 
D.; 18-ear; 20-erne, 22-tri; 23-ink; 25-Ur 
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“They get in every time it rains.” 


Joke of the Week 





The top joke this week was sent by 
Eugene Davis, Parkland School, Flint 
Mich. 

Professor “Name one animal 
get fur from.” 

Student: “The skunk We get as fur 
trom him as possible.” 


we 


Must Be Chilly 


Barber: “Well, my little usan, how do 
you want your hair cut?” 

Sonny: “Cut it just like Daddys, and 
don’t forget to leave a round hole on 


top where his head comes through.” 
Zella Fuller. Jr. H. 8S. Swanton Unie 


15 


SOME FUN 





Time Out 

Four Marines were playing bridge in 
a hut on Guadalcanal. Suddenly an- 
other Leatherneck burst into the room 
and shouted: 

“The Japs are landing a torce of 200 
men down on the beach!” 

The four Marines looked at each 
other. Finally, one said: “I'll go. I'm 


dummy this hand.” che Kee 


Liar 
He: “You know’! love you! Why, [I'd 
die for you.” 
She: “That's what you say all the 
time. but you’ve never done it once.” 


Irwin tandaw  S 208 Brooklvn. N+ 


That’s Why! 

Tim: “Why is a fire engine red?” 

Jim: “A fire engine is a truck, and it 
takes two people to truck. Two people 
have four feet. Four feet is a yard and 
a toot A toot is a ruler, and a ruler was 
Queen Mary. Queen Mary was a ship, 
and ships are made of wood. Wood is 
made into pulp, pulp is made into 
paper, paper is made into books, books 
are read (red)—therefore a fire engine 


is red!” 


Dick Rundle. Jr. H. S.. Greydan. La. 
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<& THATS TEAM-WORK! YOU 
PASTE WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 

HERE, AND HE'LLDO SOME 
PASTING THERE — 





OU’RE in a game now that calls for greater team-work than any, 
And you can help roll up the score for Uncle Sam’s team with War Savings Stamps. 
Every one you paste in your album buys bullets for the fellows who have another 
pasting job to do! And the more you paste the sooner we'll hear that final whistle 
blow—and see Uncle Sam walking off the field with the ball! 








team-up with PLANTERS! 


good things to eat: for real flavor, for that taste-like- energy too—at a time when energy counts. For 


Speaking of team-work, here’s a suggestion if you like It’s a perfect formula for 


more goodness of fresh, crisp, meaty salted peanuts, PLANTERS PEANUTS are rich in vitamins. Try a bag! 
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JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


C Big, complete, 22,000-word Webster Dictionary! 
Here’s the dictionary every student should own—a big, facts that you will want to refer to time and time again. rm 
complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary that contains Just mail 15¢ and two empty 5c Planters Peanut bags or — 
410 pages, 22,000 definitions, 32 maps in color and 12. 15¢ and two Sc Planters Jumbo Block wrappers to ig 
0 N LY special sections that are chock full of interesting, useful PLANTERS, Dept. 10-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. Do it today— a 
St ice OO” 


facts, including an up-to-date digest of military and naval and get the biggest bargain ever offered in dictionaries. tes ~ * 





